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AM Carrier Current Systems— 

¢ 5, 30, 60 & 100 Watt solid state transmitters 

¢ 30 Watt linear RF amplifier 

« "No calculations needed" transmitter coupling units 
« RF power splitters and accessories 

With over thirty years of experience and over ten 
thousand carrier current products in the field, LPB is 
the clear leader in carrier current college radio. 
Carrier current radio isn’t just a sideline with us. In 
fact, LPB manufactures the only full line of carrier 
Current products, so we can design a no- 
compromise system using the right components, to 
give you top performance within your budget. 

Our Consulting Services Division has performed 
hundreds of on-campus college radio system 
evaluations and designs, each one unique. 


Studio Furniture— 
¢ Standard, Premium or Custom 


Whatever your budget, LPB studio furniture looks 
great and helps you do your best work. 


x” College 
radio is special 
to LPB. 


Because LPB is the college radio specialist. —=== 


Audio Consoles— 
¢ Signature III 
¢ Citation II 


Because the on-air staff changes so often at college 
Stations, your consoles have to be simple to learn 
and extra tough. LPB’s Signature Ill is built extra- 
rugged to withstand heavy use and it’s designed for 
easy installation, operation and maintenance. No 
wonder it’s so popular at college FM, AM and TV 
Stations. Signature Ill consoles are available in 
6,8,10 or 12 channel stereo and 6,8 or 10 channel 
mono versions. 


The new low-profile linear fader Citation Il has the 
flexibility advanced college broadcasters demand. 
This brand new console has a ten year track 
record: It uses the proven circuit design and 
Straightforward internal layout of the Citation |. And 
it's even easier to maintain. Plus, it’s the easiest 
full-featured console to install. Citation II consoles 
are available in 10 channel stereo. 


=== Call the people who know college radio best. ———= 


Whether it’s a single piece of equipment or a complete 
turnkey installation—FM, AM or carrier current—we 
know how to get the best sound, the best performance 


for college stations. So we can help you deliver a 
signal that’s truly special. For more information on LPB 
System Solutions, call us at (215) 644-1123: 


LP 


® LPB, Inc. « 28 Bacton Hill Road « Frazer, PA 19355 
Tel (215) 644-1123 * Fax (215) 644- 8651 
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Stick It 
in Your Gar 


Find out how to do better radio at 
the Fifty First Annual 


IBS National Convention 
February 28 - March I, [99e 


Get great information on: Programming 
Station Management 
Nevvs 
Technical Operations 
Promotions 
Funding 
FCC Rules & Policies 


Ramada Hotel at Madison Square Garden 
7th Avenue at 33rd Street 

New York City 

February 28, 29, and March Il, 1992 


A weekend in New York packed with 
Radio News You Can Use 
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LARGER ALTERNATIVE? 


The upcoming increase in power from 1,000 to 
10,000 watts for a Hudson Valley college station re- 
minds us of the classic programming debate in and 
around expanding stations, For example, with the 
larger reach and audience, will the programming 
have to shift from an eclectic alternative toward 
mainstream? 

It's a question a lot of college stations have had to 
face as they grow from closed circuit to FM, or as 
they increase their FM power and coverage. 

Closed circuit and carrier current stations have 
well-defined audiences, usually limited to on- 
campus dorms. It’s clear who their audience is and 
who the station should serve. But, once you go FM, 
things get more complex. 

By the sheer weight of numbers, an FM’s signal 
reaches more people listening off campus than on 
campus. The FCC expects FM stations to program to 
meet the needs and interests of their community of 
license, which includes more than the campus itself. 

Complicating matters is the political power be- 
hind supporting funds received from the student 
government. Finance committees have been known 
fo put serious pressure on stations to cater to an on- 
campus audience or to a student politician's ideas of 
what radio programming should be. (That's one 
strong reason for media independence—but that's a 
subject for another editorial.) 

The needs of campus and community are not nec- 
essarily mutually exclusive. A station can address 
both without ignoring one or the other. 

If yours is an alternatively programmed station 
now, why does it necessarily have to change just be- 
cause youre reaching a larger audience? Many 
times, financially marginal AM’s carry homogenized 
music of one kind or another fed via satellite. Com- 
mercial FM’s play just the mega-hits. Much of public 
radio concentrates on classical music. Therefore col- 
lege radio may be the only alternative music and in- 
formation outlet left on the dial. . 

The usual funding base, the bulk of your staff, 
space, electricity, heat, and air conditioning comes 
from campus resources. As a practical matter, their 
desires cannot be ignored. At the same time, FCC 
community service requirements force you to do 
more than just play music. 

Covering local issues of importance is required of 
FM stations. These must be documented in the quar- 
terly issues & programs lists you compile and keep 
in your Public File. Those who demand your station's 
exclusive dedication to the campus may need to be 
reminded of this. 

Too often, the push for programming change in 
connection with a power increase has its roots else- 


where. For example, some may see it as a chance to 
shift programming toward less controversy and they 
use wider exposure as the excuse to demand such a 
change. Once you've gone FM and are reaching the 
general public, a subsequent power increase 
shouldn't necessarily trigger a need to change pro- 
gramming, unless youre suddenly reaching a sig- 
nificant new population base with clearly different 
needs and interests that are not being met else- 
where on the local dial. 

The debate on programming is a never-ending 
one. Being so subjective, there are few rigid rules 
and many personal opinions. The unique op- 
portunity college radio has, however, should not be 
overlooked. Our stations are not bound by the same 
constraints as others on the dial. We are not be- 
holden to commercial advertisers who are looking 
for the largest numbers of listeners. We don't have to 
tailor our programming to an upscale audience just 
because they are likely to donate large chunks of 
money. Because it is not a commercial enterprise, 
college radio represents what is probably the purest 
form of the media. It provides a chance to experi- 
ment, and it can serve a diversity of unserved needs. 
The experiences this unique combination provides 
to those of us in college radio are why we are here. 


$35 FEE EXEMPTION 


| thought everyone knew by now, but, at least 
some attending the recent CMJ Music Marathon in 
New York had not heard, so it bears repeating. 

Effective in October, 1991, people at non- 
commercial stations no longer have to pay the $35 
Operator permit application fee. The FCC granted 
the Petition for Reconsideration filed by IBS, NFCB, 
and NPR and creating a fee exemption for operator 
permits used exclusively at noncommercial stations. 

To claim the exemption on a new permit, complete 
the usual FCC Form 753 and attach a certification 
letter that reads: “The Restricted Radiotelephone 
Operator Permit being applied for will be used only 
at a noncommercial educational station.’ Eventually, 
when the forms are revised and printed, the cer- 
tification will be made part of the form. But, for now, 
youve got to include it on a separate sheet. Make 
sure the certification is dated and signed by the 
same person who signs the application. Send the 
two top parts of the form along with the certification 
to: FCC, 1270 Fairfield Road, Gettysburg, PA 17325- 
7245. 

The permit you receive will be stamped for non- 
commercial use only. If you want to work at a com- 
mercial station, the exemption does not apply. You'll 
have to submit a check for $35 with the top 2 parts 
of the form and send them to: FCC - Restricted Per- 
mit, PO Box 358295, Pittsburgh, PA 151251-5295. 
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’ The Editor's Log 


For those who have already paid the $35 fee and 
have used the waiver-refund request form sent out 
by IBS to member stations, the FCC has indicated it 
will contact you by mail, giving you the option of 
sending back your permit, and letting them stamp it 
for noncommercial use only. Refunds will then be is- 
sued, but this will not happen quickly. 

If you add 30 new people a year to your station, it 
means a savings of $1,000. Not just this year, but for 
every year to come. The thousands who supported 
our Petition and utilized our waiver-refund request 
forms undoubtedly helped convince the Commis- 
sion that our position was the right one. It seems a 
long time ago since we filed that Petition back in 
May, 1990. It took some time to happen, but it was 
finally good news for everyone. 

As 1992 year begins, and you recover from the 
holidays, intersession, and the financial shock of the 
second semester tuition bills, we at IBS send the best 
of everything to everyone at your station. 


CREATIVE PROGRAM GUIDES 


Creativity in college radio is not limited to what is 
said and done on the air. It often spills over into 
print in the form of program guides. Finding just the 
right written description for every program on your 
schedule can be a real challenge. Here is a sampling 
of some program titles and descriptions lifted from 
a recent poster-sized program schedule for WVKR, 
Vassar College, in Poughkeepsie, New York. They 
grab your attention while not taking themselves too 
seriously. 


The John Maguo Sound Clash of Ignorant Con- 
fusion: Let John usher in various random selections, 
from Psychedelic to reggae, into your mind, heart & 
soul as he makes love to the microphone. 


Vaseline Daydream: An hour of sensual & 
life-affirming music. With young Mr. Federman. 


The Mothership Connection with Mr. Mumble: 
Servin’ up the juiciest funk & disco from the golden 
70's to you. One nation under a groove, gettin’ down 
for the FUNK of it. We take requests. 


Because you are dead for longer than you are 
alive: Slow & soft or deep & hard ... a veritable 
miasma of aural pleasure. Better than a speeding 
motorcycle at night. 


Two Apples and a Paper Cup: It’s all fun & games 
until someone loses an eye. 


Stuck between Polka & Viscious Metal, what could 
be better? It's Radio Purgatory with Keith Slack. 


Viscious Metal: Thrash metal, speed metal, 
speed-core, death & dirge & your metal requests. 
“Thrash-core Mayhem’ with Dave-O. 


Tub of Guts with Tracie & Matt. Gooey, Grungey, 
Blah, Blah, Blah. 


Nocturnal Noise: Stronger music not available 
without a prescription. 


Mind Eraser: Ambient, frayed noise from 
England, America & beyond. Dose controlled by 
Lawrence. 


The Angst Ridden Teen: Exhibits violent mood 
swings playing everything from adrenaline-secreting 
industrial to coma-inducing ethereal music. 
Discover your hidden paranoias. 


Jazzshots: An avante-traditionalist romp through 
the fecund garden of cool, bop, swing, sweet, & bum 
neo weirdness & crazed saxaphone honking. 

No Spyro Gyra. 


Paradox: Drop in & have your eustachian tubes 
tuned up. Weekly doses of nice, pretty, special, & 
often goofy sound. You can even hum some. Kazoos 
suggested but not required. With Carl. Spike Lives. 


Nocturnal Emissions: from college radio's most 
monumentous transmitter. Succumb to a deluge of 
white noise & angst ... wonder why you are reading 
another pretentious show description. 


The Nancy Sinatra Hour with Kristin. Songs 
that'll blow the fur off any household pet. These 
boots were made for stompin. 


Surf on the Shockwave: Take a walk in the river 
with concrete boots on. Grab your plank. 


Can you do as well or better? We'd like you to send 
us the best from your station's program guide. Not 
just program descriptions and titles, but good ar- 
ticles that deserve exposure elsewhere. In fact, put 
IBS on the mailing list to regularly receive your pro- 
gram guides. Send along some pictures of people 
doing things at your station, at a promotional event, 
at a remote, at the board, wherever. It’s a great way 
to get national attention for your station. Do it now - 
you may open the next issue of this magazine and 
see yourself staring back. It could happen. Send 
your stuff to: The Journal of College Radio, Box 592, 
Vails Gate, NY 12584-0592. (-) Jeff Tellis 
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Cristin McVey, General Manager, cueing a 
record for a mid-day show in the large studio. 


Close-up on 


WVKR S13 FM 


Vassar College 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


Cristin McVey, General Manager of WVKR_ an- 
nounced final details for the station's upcoming pow- 
er increase from 1,000 watts to 10,000 watts. Fi- 
nancial arrangements have been completed, and the 
FCC has approved their construction permit applica- 
tion. Work on the power boost is scheduled to begin 
during Spring Break, 1992 

One problem with an increase in coverage is the 
pressure to consider programming changes. WVKR's 
schedule now includes an eclectic music and in- 
formation mix, unique to the area. Debate continues 
over any need for changes based on the anticipated 
increase in coverage and audience. 

To get some idea of their diversity, and the fact 
that they have a sense of humor about themselves, 
check the opposite page for excerpts from the WVKR 
Program Guide. Each DJ writes their own description 
and it becomes part of a large poster program guide. 


Jamie Fulsom, DJ, cues a record for his two- 
hour French language show. WVKR also runs 
a weekly two-hour Spanish language show. 


Gladys Dahmen, Assistant Music Director, is 
amused by the unscheduled interruption of 
her study of the CMJ New Music Report. 


Satellite Interconnection and 
the Future of College Radio 


Part 2: Costs and Procedures 


by John Murphy and Jeff Tellis 


N PART 1 OF THIS SERIES, WE 
examined some of the questions 
that deal with your station's 
choice to be satellite inter- 
connected. These questions need 
to be asked and answered. We 
will assume the questions have 
already been asked and an- 
swered and you have decided, 
because of the additional pro- 
gramming resources that can be 
accessed, you want to get a 
downlink. 

You have grappled with the philosophical issues 
and made decisions based on your station's situa- 
tion. Now it's time to look at the financial costs and 
mechanics of the process. You may think that all 
there is to it is to buy and install the proper equip- 
ment, turn it on, tune it in, and air what you want. It's 
not quite that simple. 

Everyone usually thinks only of equipment costs 
for the purchase and installation of the dish, de- 
modulators, cable, and related hardware items. But, 
dont forget the costs associated with obtaining the 
programming—presumably the reason for buying 
the downlink in the first place. Let's review things, 
step by step. 

There are three primary expense areas, including 
both one-time and continuing costs. 

* One-Time Costs: Purchase and installation of 

equipment 

¢ Repeating Costs: Annual fees for use of the na- 

tional satellite system (distribution/ 
interconnection or D/I fees) 

¢ Repeating Costs: Program fees for some pro- 

ducers (dependent on programs aired) 

The cost for purchase and installation of a down- 
link varies depending on the simple or elaborate de- 
sign of the system. Ballpark figures for the most ba- 
sic systems range from $10,000 to $25,000 or more. 
The expensive components are usually the receiving 


equipment, not just the dish itself. Here's a break- 
down of some of the main components and their es- 
timated cost: 


Antenna (dish) 3.5 meters’... $3,500 
Low Noise Amplifier (LNA) 22s 150. 
Line Driver (ifused) .........c.—————————r 225: 
Unregulated Power Supply for LNA .................. 80. 
Coaxial Cable for use at 4 GHZ ......... 2.20/ft. 
4 GHz connectors for coax =e 25 each 
Flexible Jumpers |......22 5.2. 10 each 
Splitter cocsccctsscsctssssdsssessssssterssss 763) 
Bias Te: .......ccsscesesssotccesndeneteocellee een 50. 
Downconverter ..........:...::4)ian es 2,000. 


70 MHz cable - depends on length & type 

from .25 to 2.25/ft. plus connectors 
Program Channel Demodulator 

1 to 4 or more needed @ $2,000 each 
Coordination Channel Demodulator for DACS 


messages & NETCUE auto record ............. 2,000. 
Coordination Channel Modem ................ 165-500. 
Personal Computer for DACS ................ 500-2,000. 
PHiNt@ tacccscccssescetouseoseseeconeaeeeceahtnd ei 250. 
Trench & Conduit (200 ft. est.) occ 1,600. 
Frequency Coordination... = 1,500. 
Ground RO ci.é.c....0csen 50. 
Antenna Shipping (est.)).... 500. 


Civil Works & Fencing 
depends on local conditions 

Assemble, erect & point antenna .......... 450-2,500. 

NPR Test & Acceptance (optional) 0.0... 850. 

Many stations also include in the package one or 
more reel-to-reel tape machines for recording pro- 
grams for delayed broadcast. For receivers, (de- 
modulators), you might choose to start with a simple 
system providing one mono channel, and expand to 
stereo capability later. Or, you can use up to four 
channels for stereo redundancy, allowing you to use 
one stereo pair for a live event while simultaneously 
recording another stereo program for later broad- 
cast. It really depends on your programming prior- 
ities and financial resources. Your initial decision 


may also relate to the type of programming in which 
you are interested—information or music. 

Remember too, that the present satellite system 
will be replaced within the next year or two as the 
useful life span of the present transponder expires. 
With closer spacing of satellites and other changes, 
it will be important to make sure any equipment in 
which you make a major investment will be compat- 
ible with the new system. 

In addition, the location and nature of the site 
area will affect installation costs. The antenna must 
be mounted on a concrete pad or on a roof. Roof in- 
stallations can be very expensive. In some cases roof 
costs can add as much as $30,000 to the project. 

If your school or college has an existing antenna 
(dish) in place, your costs may be reduced accord- 
ingly. You may need only the receiving equipment. 
Check with your engineer about the possible use of 
existing equipment. 

Mentioned in the equipment list was a co- 
ordination channel demodulator, a coordination 
channel modem, and a personal computer. These 
are used for DACS, a system for instant written com- 
munications with any or all stations and providing 
advance program scheduling information, last- 
minute changes, special events, and other in- 
formation you need to coordinate the use of down- 
linked programming. It may also include late- 
breaking FCC and other topical information. The 
equipment also provides access to NETCUE, an auto- 
mated recording system which allows pre-taping of 
program feeds without the necessity of someone be- 
ing present. Its great for taping early feeds of pro- 
grams for later broadcast. 

There is funding to help with equipment pur- 
chase, mostly from the NTIA’s Public Tele- 
communications Facilities Program, otherwise 
known as PTFP. The NTIA/PTFP application is rather 
lengthy and complex, especially if you are not used 
fo preparing applications for grant funding. How- 
ever, it can help pay for half the cost of your down- 
link equipment. A March 5, 1992 deadline for the 
next round of grants is rapidly approaching so by 
the time you read this, it may be too late to start for 
this round, unless there's someone who can devote 
their full-time to the job between now and March 5". 
It may be better to prepare a stronger application by 
using the extra time to compile the information you 
need and raise the matching funds that will be re- 
quired for next year's grant round. 

If you need some help, we can put you in touch 
with people willing and able to help you in the plan- 
ning and preparation of your application. Just call 
the IBS office at 914 565-6710, or fax us at 914 561- 
6932. We expect to publish further information 
about this in future issues. 


A number of stations have also asked about in- 
stalling lower cost consumer-type downlink equip- 
ment. While some shortcuts can be taken, con- 
sumer-type equipment may not work with the 
upcoming changes in the system, nor will it nec- 
essarily provide the kind of broadcast-quality signal 
needed. NTIA may not be willing to help fund non- 
standard equipment and NPR may well balk at its 
use. One other important factor: the depot main- 
tenance arrangement does not apply to non- 
standard equipment. 

NPR publishes a detailed list of approved equip- 
ment choices that can help in your selection. Write, 
call or fax IBS for more information on getting a 
copy. 


THE D/I FEE 


Lets say that, with or without financial help from 
NTIA, you've managed to buy and install the nec- 
essary downlink equipment. To gain authorized ac- 
cess to programming carried on the public radio sat- 
ellite system, stations first have to pay their annual 
share of the oper- 


ating costs for that An NTIA / Sy -P 


system. This is bet- 


know h 
Ssmibuion” = Sant can pay 
| tion fee, 
ea half the cost 
D/I fee. of a downlink 


There are 2 stat- 
us categories from 
which a station can choose: Participating or Contrib- 
uting. Participating stations pay a higher D/I fee, but 
it includes free maintenance and repair depot ser- 
vice for their standard downlink equipment. Con- 
tributing stations pay a lower D/I fee, but the depot 
service is not included. 

For Contributing stations, the D/I fee amounts to 
about 3% of the station operating budget, with a 
minimum fee of $1,600 per year. To help get you 
started, there's a 50% discount for newly connected 
stations for the first year, and a 25% discount for the 
second year. This table will give you some idea of the 
D/I fees for Contributing stations: 


Annual Istyr 2ndyr Regular 
Budget Fee Fee Fee 
$55,000 orless $800 $1,200 $1,600 
$60,000 $ 875 Dl) [eS OO 
$70,000 $1,020 $1,530. $2,040 
$80,000 Mer ASileyefes Se sei e) 
$90,000 S153 LOS 12965 2-620 
$100,000 SAO oD moe lO SmeS 2.0.10 
$125,000 $1UO208S 25730 gos, O40 


Of course, these fees are always subject to later 
revision as costs and policies change. 


A downlink can 
make your station 
eligible for a $10,000 "2" 
per year program 
acquisition grant 


Payment of the D/I fee allows your station access 
to the satellite system, but does not include any pro- 
gram rights fees. Our stations are likely to be inter- 
ested primarily in what NPR calls the Extended Pro- 
gram Service. It functions as a “common carrier’ 
which distributes programming from independent 
producers. Some of these programs carry a broad- 
cast-rights fee while others are free. Those costs are 
a matter between a station and the producer. 

Keep in mind, however, that the installation of a 
downlink in accordance with NPR/NTIA/CPB ac- 
cepted standards can make your station eligible for 
a $10,000 per year program acquisition grant from 
CPB. This would easily cover your D/I fee plus rights 
fees for a good number of programs or series. 

Program fees vary widely, depending on the pro- 
ducer costs and resources, and often on the total 
number of stations supporting the program. Many 
programs are funded by grants or underwriters and 
are available free or at only nominal charges. Future 
articles will focus on the IBS Directory of In- 
dependent Radio Producers, and the types and costs 
of programs available to you. 


A CRITICAL REMINDER! 


If you have already made the decision to go for 
a downlink and want to apply for a matching 
equipment grant in this round, then you must act 
immediately or wait until next years round of the 
annual NTIA/PTFP program! 

As mentioned, the National Telecommunications 
and Information Administration (NTIA) administers 
an annual equipment grant program called the Pub- 
lic Telecommunications Facilities Program (PTFP). 
The application deadline for the next round is set for 
March 5, 1992. Revised application rules and forms 
became effective in late November. If you intend to 
go for it now, you should have started collecting the 
information 
youll need to 
document your 
needs and re- 
sources and to 
your 
application. 

Its not easy, 
but dont get 
discouraged by 
the volume and 
complexity of 
the application process. It can work, if you do the 
right job of preparation on your end, and if your sta- 
tion service is noteworthy and unique. There are 
some excellent people at NTIA/PTFP who really care 
and want to see the public radio family grow and 
prosper. Satellite downlinks have been identified as 


one of the system priorities for successful imple- 
mentation of the process of public radio expansion. 
This presents an important opportunity for our sta- 
tions. 

If you're interested, call the IBS office for more in- 
formation about this grant program and the applica- 
tion process. We can help you determine if it is fea- 
sible and practical for you to apply for the next 
round of grants, or if you should take more time to 
prepare a stronger and more complete application 
that has the highest chance of success. Given the 
complexity of the applications, the matching fund- 
ing requirement for stations, and the limited time 
until the upcoming filing deadline, most stations will 
need more than the short time between now and 
March 5, 1992. Remember, the holidays and breaks 
will further shorten the time for preparation. Some 
of the people holding required information may not 
be readily available. 

On the other hand, if you are fortunate enough to 
have adequate local funding available and dont 
need a grant, then you need not worry about this 
deadline - you can proceed whenever you are ready. 

To summarize, your costs for the installation and 
use of a satellite downlink will include: 


Planning - site selection, preparation, licensing, . 


and funding application preparation 

Equipment - purchase, installation 

D/I Fee - access to public radio satellite system 

Program Rights Fees - dependent on individual 
programs or series. 

It is evident that most program distribution has 
already switched from tape and vinyl to satelite. 
Without a downlink, your choices will be limited now 
and in the future. When digital audio broadcasting 
arrives, satellite program delivery will be even more 
important in maintaining broadcast quality. 

Some have been reluctant to seek and air pro- 
gramming produced outside their station, fearing it 
might replace local programs. Others have seen how 
national programs can supplement and complement 
your own local schedule providing access to material 
otherwise unavailable, from independent producers 
who seek exposure for their work. In future articles, 
we will look more closely at the programming choic- 
es available. 

Meanwhile, you owe it to your station to take a se- 
rious look at these new options. They could extend 
and improve your program service and, ultimately, 
the long-term survival of your station. 

John Murphy is General Manager of WHUS-FM at 
the University of Connecticut, IBS Director of Station 
Relations and a member of the IBS Board of Di- 
rectors. WHUS has this year received an NTIA grant 
to enable installation of downlink equipment. Jeff 
Tellis is President of IBS. 


PTFP Grants Awarded 


HE JOURNAL OF COLLEGE RADIO 
congratulates three IBS member 
stations who have recently re- 
ceived equipment grant awards 
from the Public Telecommuni- 
cations Facilities Program (PTFP) 
of the National Telecommuni- 
cations and Information Admin- 
istration (NTIA). Two stations will 
use the grants to help fund the 
purchase and installation of sat- 
ellite downlink equipment and 
recording machines, while an- 
other station is upgrading and improving its pro- 
duction facilities. 

WHUS-FM at the University of Connecticut in 
Storrs received a grant to help purchase a satellite 
receive-only earth station with associated audio tape 
recorders. The downlink facility will allow reception 
of national-feed programming to “enhance the sta- 
tion's ability to provide an alternatative public radio 
service to eastern Connecticut.’ The PTFP grant is 


$15,171 and the total project cost is $30,342. John 
Murphy is General Manager of WHUS-FM. 

KGLT-FM, licensed to the Associated Students of 
Montana State University, Bozeman, received a 
grant to upgrade and improve their production fa- 
cilities by replacing worn and obsolete pieces of pro- 
duction equipment.-The PTFP grant is $14,473 and 
the total project cost is $28,973. Philip H. Charles IV 
is General Manager of KGLT-FM. 

WEOS-FM, at the Colleges of the Seneca, Hobart & 
William Smith Colleges, Geneva, New York, received 
a grant to install a satellite receive-only earth station 
along with a reel-to-reel audio tape recorder and 
two DAT machines. The PTFP grant is $21,255 and 
the total project cost is $32,700. Michael Black is 
General Manager of WEOS-FM. 

Application forms for the 1992 round of PTFP 
grants are now available, with a March 5, 1992 
deadline by which to file. For more information and 
help in deciding whether to seek a PTFP grant, get in 
touch with us at the IBS office at 914 565-6710. 
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Digital Chaos: 


The Dilemma of Broadcast Audio 
by: Steven O. Shields & Robert M. Ogles 


THEORY, POSSIBILITIES, AND DILEMMAS 


The 1980's witnessed a revolution in the production 
and dissemination of audio as digital-based meth- 
ods began to replace analog modes. The most visible 
manifestation of this shift in technology was the 
widespread consumer acceptance of compact discs. 

As compact discs became increasingly com- 
monplace, a bewildering assortment of related yet 
incompatible digital production technologies 
emerged from the mating of computer microchips 
with analog audio components. In this article, we 
offer an overview of some of the major players in the 
digital audio arena at this time and consider some 
coping strategies that can be used by students as 
they enter the radio industry and encounter this 
confusion. 

To understand why so many divergent formats 
have evolved, a useful starting point is an under- 


standing of the digital recording process itself. 
DIGITAL AUDIO RECORDING 


The essence of digital recording is its ability to de- 
scribe sound in terms of numbers. 

This is done by using a microphone to convert 
acoustic information (sound waves) into electrical 
information (voltage changes). Once voltage chang- 
es are created by the microphone, they can then be 
changed by an analog-to-digital (A-D) converter into 
numbers. 

Once converted to numbers, the original acoustic 
information is just like any other computer data and 
can be stored in memory, on disk, or on tape. During 
playback, the numbers are translated back to the ex- 
act voltages with a digital-to-analog (D-A) converter. 
A loudspeaker reproduces the original acoustic in- 
formation for listeners to hear. 

Continued on Page 17 


A Widening Future For 
Synchronous Carrier Current 
Transmission with Fiber Optics 


by Richard H. Crompton, LPB, Inc. 


> —aee— UR CONSULTING VISITS TO 
campus cCarrier-current systems 
show an increasing requirement 
for synchronous transmission. 
This can be done when a single 
transmitter serves one or more 
buildings nearby. The purpose is 
to avoid zones of interference 
between the buildings which re- 
sults when the transmitters are 
not tuned to precisely the same 
frequency. This interference, 
found often at campus sites, can 
affect reception within buildings and prevents lis- 
tening to the carrier current station while on the 
lawn or in a car between the buildings. 

It is often possible to feed two or three adjacent 
buildings from a single transmitter using a power 
splitter to send a portion of the power ouput of one 
transmitter to coupling points in several adjacent 
buildings via coaxial cable. Figure 1 shows a typical 
example of such a system. 

If the buildings are very large, a single transmitter 
may not have enough power. In this case, linear RF 
amplifiers are added in each building. 

This approach requires the installation of coaxial 
cable between the master trans- 
mitter and the coupling units in 
the other buildings. Coaxial cable, 
type RG-8/U, which is only a half 
inch in diameter, is suggested for 
this application. Unfortunately, 
the installation of this cable be- 
tween buildings can be costly and 


is sometimes not practical or pos- _| aM 
sible Studio Transmitter 


Fiber optics offer the possibility 
of a campus-wide, completely syn- 
chronous carrier current trans- 
mission system. We have found 
several colleges currently re- 
placing obsolete, on-campus com- 
munications systems with fiber 


Figure | 
Single Transmitter 
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optic systems. A fiber, of course, offers video band- 
width. If a single fiber in a campus-wide fiber optic 
system were allocated to the carrier current station, 
it is easy to envision two things: 

1. Coupling the entire modulated AM carrier cur- 
rent from a master, low-power transmitter into the 
fiber would allow this signal to be picked off at any 
location on campus and used to drive a linear RF 
power amplifier supplying a carrier current broad- 
cast signal to a building. 

2. Direct access to the transmitter from any radio 
hooked to any fiber terminal on campus. 

With a fiber optic system, the addition of service 
to other buildings at a later date would be a simple 
task. The input/output devices for coupling a carrier 
current signal into the system and extracting it at 
one or more points are available now. 

A test case is currently being assembled and we 
will give you a report once it has been completed. 


Richard Crompton is the founder and former 
owner of LPB, Inc., a company he started specifically 
to manufacture and apply carrier current tech- 
nology. He continues carrier current consulting for 
LPB, and may be reached at P O Box 88, St. Mi- 
chaels, MD 21663. Phone 410 745-3977 
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THE FCC FORM 323-E OWNERSHIP REPORT FOR 
noncommercial broadcast stations is one of the 
most simple yet least familiar pieces of paperwork 
routinely required to be filed. It also seems to have 
come under a more watchful eye at the Commission 
in recent times. The whole purpose of the Own- 
ership Report is to allow the FCC to know who ac- 
tually “owns” the entity that holds the station li- 
cense. 

Many stations have been recently reminded about 
the Ownership Report because of the 7 year cycle of 
radio station license renewals just ended. Own- 
ership Report filing is required both with license re- 
newal and when changes occur. 

The form itself is only a single sheet of paper, 
printed on both sides. On the front side, you need to 
supply some general information about the station. 
The back side asks for: “Full information with re- 
spect to the interest and identity of any individual, 
Organization, corporation, association, or other en- 
tity which has direct or indirect control over the li- 
censee or permittee.” 


~BC12DSL 


- BC6DSR 


FAX: (215) 443-0394 


With reference to “all officers, members of [the] 
governing board, and holders of 1% or more own- 
ership interest (if any)’ the FCC wants to know 
name, residence address, office held, citizenship, 
principal profession or occupation, and by whom 
they are appointed or elected. They also ask about 
“any interest which the licensee or permittee or any 
of its officers, members of the governing board, and 
holders of 1% or more interest (if any) [hold] in any 
other broadcast station.” 

At most, but not all, colleges and universities, the 
radio station license is issued in the name of the in- 
stitution. The highest governing board of the in- 
stitution is usually the Board of Trustees. In some 
cases, the station license is actually issued to the 
“Board of Trustees, Your-Name-Here College.” For 
many high school stations, the local Board of Educa- 
tion is the highest governing board of the licensee. 
Some station licenses are held by a specifically creat- 
ed nonprofit corporation. 

To track down the information youll need for the 
ownership report, ifs often easiest to go through the 


What's an Ownership Report? 


secretary or administrative assistant to the college 
president, board of education president, or pres- 
ident of the nonprofit licensee corporation, de- 
pending on your situation. Be sure to supply them 


with a copy of the FCC form so your need for this in- © 


formation is documented. Include a brief ex- 
planatory note to let them know what you need and 
when you need it. 

It is likely that most of this information is on file at 
the president's office. However, some digging may 
have to be done to identify individual citizenship 
and ownership interest in any other broadcast sta- 
tion. If need be, a brief letter and questionnaire, in- 
cluding a copy of the FCC Form 323-E should be 
mailed to each of the trustees with an explanation 
that this information is required by the FCC. 

If you turn up any trustees who are not US. cit- 
izens, things are more complicated. Section 310 (b) 
(3) of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 
prohibits radio broadcast licenses from being held 
by “any corporation of which any officer or director 
is an alien or of which more than one-fifth of the 
capital stock is owned of record or voted by aliens or 
their representatives or by a foreign government or 
representative thereof or by any corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of a foreign country.” The 
FCC is given no discretion in interpreting or en- 
forcing this rule. 

Although these rules were originally written with 
war, spying, secret messages, etc. in mind, they also 
play into the current concern many have with the in- 
creasing foreign ownership of U.S. corporations and 
other assets. For this reason, a move for any change 
right now might result in a further tightening rather 
than a lessening of restrictions. 

Stations who find their college board of trustees 
with one or more non-U:S. citizens as members, are 
faced with 3 choices: 

1. Ask the foreign trustee(s) to resign. Trustees 
are elected or appointed for the good they can do an 
institution. Asking a trustee to resign is an awkward 
situation and would not be acceptable under most 
circumstances. 

2. Turn in the station license and shut it down. 
Obviously not a practical nor acceptable solution. 

3. Form a subsidiary non-profit entity and 
transfer the license to it. Cumbersome, but prob- 
ably the best way to resolve the problem for now and 
in the future. 

For example, you could create a subsidiary non- 
profit entity whose governing board consists of all of 
the officers and trustees of the institution who are 
U.S. citizens. The license is then transferred (with 
prior FCC approval) to this subsidiary. Having the 
foreign trustee on the original board is no problem 
now, unless he or she is an officer of that board, or if 


more than one-fourth of that original board are ali- 
ens. Even in these instances, the FCC has some dis- 
cretionary flexibility in being able to waive this re- 
striction under provisions of Section 310 (b)(4). 
Forming this new non-profit entity is a job for your 
college’s attorney. This layer of bureaucracy is re- 
quired to circumvent the restriction imposed by the 
rules. Unfortunately, there seems little choice at the 
moment. 

If your list of trustees wont fit in the blank space 
allocated for it on the back of the FCC form 323-E, 
attach a separate sheet of paper with your list and 
label it “Exhibit A.” Insert a note on the form to “See 
attached Exhibit A for current trustees and officers 
of Your-Name-Here College.” 

This brings us back to WHEN an Ownership Re- 
port filing is required. Normally, it is filed with your 
station license renewal (every 7 years), AND within 
30 days of any change in the officers or directors of 
your licensee's highest governing board. At many 
schools and colleges, at least some new board mem- 
bers are elected or appointed annually. Re- 
placements are made when board members resign 
or die. Within 30 days of any of these changes, sta- 
tions need to file a supplemental Ownership Report 
indicating the current list of officers and trustees of 
the licensee. It is these between-renewal filings that 
are sometimes overlooked by school and college ra- 
dio stations. 

Since a copy of the Ownership Report must also 
go into your station's Public File, that’s the first place 
to look right now to make sure there have been no 
trustee changes since your last form 323-E was filed. 
Since the school or college president often is the one 
to sign FCC applications, reports and other filings, 
its a good idea to furnish his or her office with a 
copy of all your FCC filings to keep on hand. Also, re- 
mind them that any change in the board of trustees 
will require you to file a new Ownership Report. 
Keep your own watch on newspapers and press re- 
leases from the school or college that reports trustee 
elections, appointments or replacements. 

Weve only mentioned the basics here. For more 
details on the Ownership Report, see Section 
73.3615 of the FCC rules and regulations. For re- 
strictions on holding and transferring broadcast sta- 
tion licenses, see Section 310 of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended. Be forewarned that 
neither of these references is easy to read. 

The usual IBS disclaimer applies: The material 
presented in this article is for informational pur- 
poses only. For legal advice, opinion and guidance, 
we suggest you seek competent legal counsel from a 
qualified attorney familiar with noncommercial 
broadcasting rules and regulations. 

(-) 
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IGH COSTS FOR AWAY GAMES 
have often deterred stations 
from carrying them. On the oth- 
er hand, these are often of most 
interest to your local listeners, 
when they cant attend. There are 
some ways to cut costs that can 
make it possible to afford doing 
away games. 

Many athletic departments 
can be persuaded to let the radio 
crew travel on the team bus, sav- 
ing the cost of driving separately. 
The disadvantage is that you may have to leave ear- 
lier than you might want. If an overnight stay is in- 
volved, in return for the publicity your broadcasts 
provide, you might talk the athletic department into 
picking up the cost of a room for the 2 people on the 
broadcast crew. If that’s not possible, you should be 
able to have them book a room for you. The team 
usually gets a group discount on the room rate, and 
you can reimburse them later. 

Another way of saving is to get in touch with and 
establish a working relationship with the campus- 
based radio station at the away schools you play. 
Some personal contact could help find a dorm, fra- 
ternity, or sorority room to crash in for the night, at 
little or no cost. You could do the same for their ra- 
dio crew in alternate years when the teams play at 
your campus. 

If the athletic department cant help financially, 
they and the alumni association may be able to 
drum up some support among alums, local business 
people, etc. who want to hear the games broadcast. 
This funding could defray some or all of your travel, 
equipment and telephone costs. 

In fact, one of the biggest expenses in doing away 
broadcasts is the cost for the telephone line in- 
stallation and long distance charges. Phone com- 
panies require these installations to be at the higher 
business rates and include a minimum one-month 
usage charge, even though youre using the line for 
only a few hours in one afternoon or evening. In- 
stallation charges are usually the highest costs of the 
bill. Monthly and long distance charges are usually 
much less. One way around this is to work with the 
campus-based station at the away school. They may 
have a spare outside or campus phone line at the 
stadium, field, arena, gym, or other game site. If they 
are willing to let you use it, you can place one collect 


Saving on Sports Remotes 


How to cut costs for phone lines, equipment, and travel 


call to the station, let them have the phone number 
and call you back for the game call so all long dis- 
tance charges appear on your station’s phone bill, 
not the host school's. If its a campus phone, make 
sure an off-campus call can reach it, especially on 
evenings or weekends when the campus operator 
may not be on duty. This can save you $100 or more 
on every away game. Of course, you'll have to bring 
your own telephone and coupling equipment, but 
you probably do that anyway. In alternate years, you 
can return the favor when their teams play at your 
school. 

It could mean substantial savings when a number 
of stations in an area cooperate with each other, 
even if it means carrying the small cost of an extra 
campus phone line to the game site all year long. At 
those home games when the extra line is not being 
used by a visiting station, it can be used as a station 
talk-back line or even a back-up broadcast line in 
case of problems. 

If there’s a business in your area that has an out- 
going or incoming “800° number, you might get 
them to agree to let you use it for evening and week- 
end broadcasts when it would otherwise go unused 
by the company. A hitch that may appear with this 
arrangement is the need for an operator during odd 
hours to patch the call through. The athletic de- 
partment and alumni office may have the business 
and community contacts to help. 

Finally, if your station still can't afford to send a 
crew to do an away game, you might get in touch 
with other school’s campus-based station to see if 
you could carry their game broadcast, assuming 
they cover their own home games. The only cost in- 
volved then is the long distance game call. The dis- 
advantage here is that broadcast crews tend to favor 
their own team in the coverage. If you do make this 
kind of arrangmeent, you can speak with the orig- 
inating station's crew and ask them to keep that in 
mind during their broadcast and try to be as “bal- 
anced” as possible. Whatever the problems, if the 
game is an important one for your listeners, having 
the coverage ‘live’ instead of having to wait to read 
about it in the paper is important. This coverage 
could help generate support for doing your own 
broadcast next time around. 

If you have any good tips on sports remote broad- 
casts youd like to share with other stations, drop us 
a note at the Journal of College Radio, c/o IBS, P O 
Box 592, Vails Gate, NY 12584. (-]) 
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ECC Lists New Fines 


The FCC has issued a policy statement, effective im- 
mediately, which establishes standards for as- 
sessing fines against licensees for rule violations. 
The Commission had previously determined pen- 
alties on a case by case basis. However, the new pol- 
icy establishes a standard schedule of base fines for 
a variety of offenses. The schedule reflects large in- 
creases in the fines which may typically be expected 
for various rule violations. Here are those most ap- 
plicable to school and college radio stations: 


VIOLATION BASE FINE 
Misrepresentation or lack of candor $20,000 
Inadequate tower lighting and marking 20,000 
Construction or operation without authorization 20,000 
Unauthorized substantial transfer of control 20,000 
Refusal to permit inspection 18,750 
Malicious interference 17,500 
Failure to respond to FCC communications 17,500 
Exceeding authorized antenna height 15,000 
Exceeding power limits 12,500 
Unauthorized emissions 12,500 
Using unauthorized frequency 12,500 
EBS equipment not installed or operational 12,500 
Broadcast of indecent programming 12,500 
Failure to comply with EEO obligations 12,500 
Violations of political broadcasting rules 12,500 
Unauthorized discontinuance of service 10,000 
Use of unauthorized equipment 10,000 
Operation of unauthorized location 10,000 
Inadequate frequency coordination 10,000 
Failure to file information 7,500 
Failure to maintain public files 7,500 
Failure to properly identify sponsors 6,250 
Violations of rules governing lotteries 6,250 
Broadcasting telephone calls without permission 5,000 
Failure to make measurements and monitor 2,500 
Violations of enhanced underwriting requirements 2,500 
Failure to identify station on air 2,500 
Failure to maintain records 2,500 
Unauthorized pro forma transfer of control 2,500 
Miscellaneous violations 1,250 


The Commissionsays it adopted these specific stan- 


EBS Reminders 
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The weekly EBS (Emergency Broadcast System) tests 
required by the FCC of all licensed broadcast sta- 
tions are one of those things stations sometimes for- 
get. The FCC inspectors who may pay an unexpected 
visit don't forget, however. 

Briefly, here's what's required: Every licensed sta- 
tion must have an operating EBS receiver and de- 


dards in an effort to see that violators are treated 
more consistently, to set a known standard for the 
public and to increase compliance by providing ad- 
vance warning of the consequences for violations. At 
the same time, adjustments of the fines upward or 
downward by 20% to 90% are possible depending 
upon circumstances. Upward adjustments may be 
made based upon criteria including: 

¢ the egregiousness of the misconduct; 

¢ ability to pay; 

¢ whether the violation was intentional; 

¢ whether the harm caused is substantial; 

¢ a licensee's prior violation of the same rule; 

* economic gain to the licensee as a result of the 

violation; and 

¢ whether the violation is repeated or continuous. 

Downward adjustments may be made by the 
Commission when: 

¢ the violation is minor; 

¢ the licensee acts in good faith or voluntarily dis 

closes the violation; 

* the licensee has a history of rules compliance; 

¢ the licensee has limited ability to pay. 

The Commission also may respond to violations 
with other actions including admonishment, license 
revocation or non-renewal. 

The Policy Statement implements a 1989 law 
which significantly increased the forfeiture amounts 
the Commission could impose on broadcasters, 
cable operators and common carriers for rule viola- 
tions. 

In light of the potential for greatly increased fines, 
IBS strongly urges you to verify that your station op- 
erations do meet the requirements imposed by FCC 
rules and regulations. 

If yours is an IBS member station and you have 
not yet requested a copy of our IBS FCC Checklist for 
Noncommercial FM Stations, write us at: IBS, Box 
592, Vails Gate, NY 12584, phone us at 914 565- 
6710, or fax us at 914 561-6932. Used with a copy of 
the FCC rules, our checklist will help you “self- 
inspect’ your station before the FCC does it for you. 


coder, tuned to a designated primary Common Pro- 
gram Control Station (CPCS-1 station) in your area. 
That could be a designated AM or FM station, but 
make sure you can receive it reliably, especially dur- 
ing evening and night hours when many AM stations 
reduce power and/or change antenna pattern. If you 
are not sure which station to monitor in your area, 
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Free Programing to Campus Radio Stations ¢ Last Call For Sign Up 


Make you cry. °*% 
Get you mad. | 
stand what 


Give you hope. 
Help you under- 
people go 


through. Scare you. Empower you. 
Shock you. Leave you feeling 
positive about solving problems. 


They are programs you and your listeners will never forget. 


THINKING 
ABOUT 


DRINKING | 


An award-winning series of 12 half-hour documentaries 
exploring America’s “worst drug problem” ¢ How people 
gain a victory over alcohol problems ¢ How drinking 
affects personal health and well-being, family life, school 
and career 


By airing these programs, you can 
make positive changes in people’s lives. 
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« RINKING is radio at its best! A timely topic, rach Syeat  e me a 


treated with sensitivity, fast-paced production and attention- 
grabbing interviews. This series is a prime-time MUST AIR for 
any station targeting a young audience. I personally recommend 
it for its positive, non-preachy message.” 


Jim Cameron, Member Board of Directors, Intercollegiate Broadcasting System and 
President, Cameron Communications, Inc. 


Send or fax to: Thinking About Drinking, P.O. Box 131, Merion Station, 
PA, 19066-0131 Fax # 215-477-2779 Programs shipped week of Jan. 20th. 


Sbelinidinen Send or fax to get free programs Twelve Pro 


ACOUMENE RESPONSE CARD | The Magic Potio 
q DRI NKINC “dll (Please be precise. We will use this information in advertising your station.) [ The Terrible Tra 
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Bs es, The Road to Reco A Social History of Inebriation 
One Step At A Time Driving Under the Influence 


Shipping Address (include City, State and Zip): 


A Family Disease Media Images Of Alcohol 


Area Code and Phone Number: 


We will Premiere THINKING ABOUT DRINKING on 


Day of Week: Date: Airtime 


Thereafter, we will air it: Daily? Weekly? Other? 


BROADCAST AGREEMENT: In exchange for free, unlimited rights to broadcast and re-broadcast the THINKING 
ABOUT DRINKING programs, this station agrees to premiere the series in February 1992, to broadcast all 12 
episodes in sequence, to run the programs unedited and without interruption, and will not air them between 
midnight and 7 am. We are free to air episodes of SOBERING THOUGHTS however we wish. There will be no 
commercial underwriting of these broadcasts without prior approval by the producer. 


Print name and title of authorized station representative: * h 
Timmen Cermak, M.D 


Chairman, National 


Media Images of drinking in Betty Ford, former First Association for Children of 
Signature: Date: | music, film and TV are Lady, describes her Alcoholics, explains how 
. : examined courageous victory to heal the wounds of an 
PROGRAMS CANNOT BE SHIPPED IF THIS RESPONSE CARD IS INCOMPLETE over alcohol alcoholic home 


Distributed by Western Public Radio with funds provided by ROBERT WOOD JOHNSON FOUNDATION 
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you can get in touch with the FCC’s Office of Emer- 
gency Communication in Washington, or just make 
a call to the Chief Engineer at a few of the other local 
stations to find out to which station their EBS mon- 
itor is tuned. 

Once a week, at a random day and time (between 
8:30 a.m. and local sunset) every licensed station 
must conduct an EBS test. For most stations, that 
means an opening announcement, followed by the 
attention signal (from their EBS tone generator 
which is sometimes called an encoder), followed by 
a closing announcement. Class D stations (10-watts) 
are not required to have or use the tone generator. 
The tones cannot be pre-recorded on tape and 
played back for the test - they must be done “live” 
from the tone generator to preserve their exact fre- 
quency. 

The copy for the opening and closing announce- 
ments is found in an orange-covered booklet called 
the EBS Checklist, which every licensed station must 
have posted. You should also be on the FCC’s EBS 
mailing list to make sure you are receiving those 
reddish-looking envelopes with the “Authenticator” 
words, issued periodically by the FCC. The envelope 
fits in a slot inside the cover of the EBS Checklist. 

You can get a copy of either or both by writing to 
the FCC, Emergency Communications Division, 
1919 M Street, N.W., Washington, DC 20554. 

When you do your weekly tests, they must be 
logged, with an appropriate entry—for example, 
“EBS test performed” with the date, time, and sig- 
nature of the licensed operator that aired the test. 

The other half of the EBS test requirements in- 
volve your receiving and logging the weekly EBS 
tests performed by the station to which your EBS re- 
ceiver is tuned. This usually happens at a different 
day and time than when you perform your own fest. 


_In any case, when the receiver picks up their EBS 


test, the decoder will un-mute your receiver's speak- 
er (turn the speaker on). When you hear the other 
station’s announcer say, This is only a test,” you can 
reset your receiver/decoder to mute (turn the speak- 
er off). Then, log the date, time and operator sig- 
nature in your log, with an appropriate entry such 
as, EBS test received from ___.” 

Every week your station is on the air, your Chief 
Operator needs to check for log entries showing an 
EBS test performed and an EBS test received. If 
there's no EBS test performed entry, it means an in- 
ternal problem at your station: either the test was 
not scheduled and done, or it was not logged. In ei- 
ther case, you must resolve the problem. If there's no 
log entry for an EBS test received, it could be be- 
cause your EBS receiver was turned off or not work- 
ing correctly, your operator heard the test but didn't 
log it, or the originating station did not do their re- 


quired test or did it at a day and time when your sta- 


tion was not on the air. Check with the chief en- 
gineer at the originating station and find out when 
their test for that week was aired. That way, you can 
track down the problem and see if the problem was 
at your station or theirs. You are not required to log 
receipt of EBS tests done at times when your station 
is not on the air. 

In some states such as New York, EBS monitoring 
assignments are being changed. You may be given a 
choice of which station to monitor in your area, 
based on which designated station you receive best 
at all hours of the day and night. 

Finally, you have a choice between being a par- 
ticipating’ or “nonparticipating’ station. Here’s the 
difference: During an actual emergency, par- 
ticipating stations generally stay on the air and re- 
broadcast the information from the station mon- 
itored on their EBS receiver. The output of the 
receiver must be wired so you can patch it into your 
board and rebroadcast the signal. Unlike other pro- 
gramming, permission to rebroadcast is not re- 
quired for EBS material. Nonparticipating stations 
usually go off the air during an actual EBS alert and 
resume broadcasting when the alert is over. 

There are 2 versions of the EBS checklist; one for 
participating stations and another for nonpartici- 
pating stations. Be sure you have the right one on 
hand at your station. If you want to change or verify 
your stations EBS status as participating or non- 
participating, get in touch with the FCC's Emergency 
Communications Division listed previously. 

Remember, the EBS is not just for enemy attacks. 
It is used most often in situations involving natural 
disasters such as earthquakes, hurricanes, severe 
storms, blizzards, floods, etc. There have been some 
problems with EBS in recent times, which have en- 
couraged proposed major revisions in both equip- 
ment and procedures. Meanwhile, the FCC does take 
EBS test performance and reception requirements 
seriously, so you should, too. 

Youll find more complete information on the 
Emergency Broadcast System in sections 73.901 - 
73.962 of the FCC rules and regulations. You do have 
a copy of the FCC rules and regulations on hand, 
don't you? For a quick reference, try your library and 
ask for the Code of Federal Regulations, Title 47, 
parts 70 - 79, updated to October 1, 1990. A new 
edition, updated to October 1, 1991, is expected to 
be available sometime in February or March, 1992. 
The current editon is available for $18 from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, DC 20 402-9371. Well let 
you know when the new edition becomes available 
and its price. 

C) 


NEWSBREAKS FROM BRITAIN 


Imagine, a radio service bringing news and 
information to thousands of your listeners 
across the United States...and it’s free. 


Volunteer 


Newsletter 


KMPS, University of Alaska, Anchor- 
age, publishes a monthly volunteer 
newsletter that goes to everyone work- 
ing with the station. At first glance, 
this did not appear to be a major 
breakthrough, but then we took a clos- 
er look and discovered a very sound 
method for keeping all station personnel informed 
and “connected.” 

From the samples sent to the IBS Library, the 
desktop-published newsletter covers 2 or 3 pages 
and is packed full of information about what's going 
on at the station. For example, stories include items 
on their “eternal broadcast” - expanding the sched- 
ule to 7 days a week, 52 weeks a year, a brief report 
on the record number of volunteers who joined the 
station this year, word about an upcoming staff par- 
ty, a welcoming note to new volunteers, a listing of 
specialty shows aired by the station, a call to support 
a referendum to increase the station’s funding, a cal- 
endar of station workshop meetings and pro- 
motional events, a call to vote on proposed call- 
letters for the coming-soon FM station, the solving of 
some technical problems, office hours for various 
station execs and a ‘review’ of the staff party. There 
is obviously a lot going on at KMPS, and the staff is 
kept well informed. 


e¢ ONE MINUTE ACTUALITY REPORTS 
FOR NEWSCASTS 


e HARD NEWS, HEALTH, SCIENCE 
CONSUMER AND CULTURAL FEATURES ACCESS 


Digital Chaos Continued from page 9 

Two kinds of information about these voltage 
changes must be considered during the A-D and the 
D-A conversion process: frequency (pitch) in- 
formation, and amplitude (loudness) informa-tion. 

Frequency information is converted through a 
sampling process. For compact discs, voltage chang- 
es created by the microphone are sampled 44,100 
times per second (44.1 kiloHertz) by the A-D con- 
verter. For digital audio tape, the sampling rate is 
slightly higher at 48 kHz. 

Amplitude information is converted through a 
quantization process. This is based on the number 
of bits the A-D converter can use. For example, an 8- 
bit converter would use 28 quantization intervals 
(256 bits). A better, 16-bit system would use 216 in- 
crements (65,536 bits), which would make it com- 
paratively better than the 8-bit system. 


FEATURING... 
e FILED DAILY FROM 


Join the growing number of radio stations expanding their broadcast horizons. 


Telephone 212-751-6292 or 212-745-0376 NOW 


Rather than tacking a note on the bulletin board, 
which may or may not be read, the newsletter gets 
into everyone's hands. It lets them know what's going 
on at the station besides their own show. It men- 
tions other volunteers that staff members may never 
meet because of schedule conflicts. 

It's a great way to bring a loosely organized— 
perhaps disorganized—station staff closer together. 
It lets them know more about the station, its man- 
agement and goals. News in black and white gener- 
ates interest, appreciation, and understanding. A 
monthly volunteer newsletter might be exactly what 
your station could use to forge stronger bonds with- 
in the organization. For a sample copy of KMPS Vol- 
unteer News, you might drop a note to John Raffetto, 
Station Manager, KMPS, University of Alaska, 3211 
Providence Drive, Anchorage, AK 99508 or call 907 
786-1098. It's a long winter up there, and I'm sure 
theyll be glad to hear from you. - 


By regarding sound as data, two benefits accrue: 
First, digital recording adds little or no noise to the 
recording process, which results in the incredible 
high fidelity associated with compact discs. 

Second, changes to digital audio, such as signal 
processing or editing, can be done with a computer. 
Just as word processing with a computer allows 
greater flexibility than a typewriter in the manipula- 
tion of printed text, so audio information can be sim- 
ilarly rearranged, added to, deleted, or changed in 
ways that would be time-consuming if not im- 
possible with analog methods.’ 


TE GME ECORI NEC AP ABMS eva wiih bey 


Most consumers identify the term “Compact Disc’ 
exclusively with audio recordings. But in fact an en- 
tire family of optical disc recording formats exist. 
Besides the well-known audio compact disc, other 
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Digital Chaos 


formats include Mini-Discs, CD-V, CD+G/M, CD- 
ROM, and CD-I. Each is discussed briefly in turn. 

The familiar audio compact disc itself has been 
available in two formats: the standard 120 milli- 
meter (5-inch) format and a smaller 3-inch format 
called CD-3. Although the CD-3 is now officially de- 
funct (Pohlmann, 1989, p. 42), Sony Corporation re- 
cently unveiled an even-smaller 2.5 inch “Mini-Disc” 
system (Sony unveils, 1991). 

A standard five-inch compact disc (CD-A) holds 
74 minutes of stereo audio with a signal-to-noise ra- 
tio in excess of 98 deciBels.2 Unlike the CD-3, which 
held only about 20 minutes of material, Sony's new 
Mini-Discs will hold the same 74 minutes as a stan- 
dard CD-A, and offer the dual benefits of playback 
and recordability. Sony hopes the Mini-Disc even- 
tually will replace the analog cassette Walkman.> 

Once consumer acceptance of the standard CD-A 

was assured, record producers began offering com- 
pact discs encoded with music videos to accompany 
the audio. 
This CD-V format requires a special compact disc 
player to see the music video, and does not yet have 
widespread popularity. The cost of purchasing a sep- 
arate player component to view CD-Vs has been a 
hindrance. So has the high retail prices of CD-V 
discs compared to non-video CD-A’s. And because 
video information requires more storage space than 
audio, only one or two videos can be encoded per 
disc, which makes investing in a special player even 
more expensive. 

The CD-V has enjoyed greater success in a larger 
diameter format as a playback medium for pre- 
recorded motion pictures.4 

CD+G/M is a combination of two formerly distinct 
formats of interest to musicians. CD+G offered on- 
screen graphics as part of a musical groups re- 
cording aesthetic. Also, song lyrics in different lan- 
guages or guitar chords could be displayed. CD+M 
offered compact discs encoded with MIDI software 
for applications “such as control of MIDI in- 
struments or other music processors, music minus 
one, reorchestration by users, printing or display of 
a score and creation of a personal music database” 
(PohImann, 1989, p. 42).5 As with CD-V, a unique 
playback device is required to access information 
beyond the stereo audio. 

CD-ROM (Read Only Memory) is becoming more 
familiar to library users as a storage and access me- 
dium for vast quantities of information. Card cat- 
alogs, database materials, and entire encyclopedias 
are being written to CD-ROM, which also requires a 
unique playback device. 

CD-Z is perhaps the most ambitious member of 
the compact disc family. “Merging motion video, 
digital audio, text, graphics, animation, database, 


and interactive software on a single compact disc 
has proved to be stimulating and challenging ...” 
Pohlmann (1990) noted with considerable under- 
statement. During June, 1990, many of the new tools 
and titles that were to have been set for a 1991 
launch of the format were previewed at a London 
CD-I conference. Although CD-Z technology has ex- 
isted for several years and holds great promise, pub- 
lic reaction will have to wait for greater dispersal of 
the technology. 


WORM’S: THE RECORDABLE COMPACT DISC 


Compact discs originally served only as playback 
devices. Technology developed by Tandy Corpora- 
tion and others allows the recording of any material, 
digital or analog, directly to compact disc. These op- 
tical recording media have been given the acronym 
WORM (Write Once - Read Many).© Once a re- 
cording is made on one of these discs, it is perma- 
nently fixed and can only be used for playback. 
Audio purists exhibit here the same concern they 
have for all recording devices in the hands of the un- 
skilled. The emphasis of digital technology has been 
its ability to reproduce high fidelity. A WORM could 
spoil this digital apple if, for example, it were used 
by a home enthusiast to transfer an aging collection 
of 45 rpm vinyl singles to compact disc along with 
all its scratches, hisses, pops, and skips.” 

A more troublesome problem is recording piracy. 
With perfect duplication, writers, artists and re- 
cording companies can lose royalties, a problem 
that has until recently plagued the introduction of 
digital audio tape (DAT). 

Editor's note - Magneto-optical technology has 
brought high capacity, recordable-erasable digital 
disks to personal computers. No doubt this tech- 
nology will find its way to consumer audio and video 
applications within the near future. 


DAT AND DCC 


The issue of digital tape adds more players to 
what has become a very confusing digital recording 
arena. 

Digital audiotape exists in both reel and cassette 
formats, with the former aimed at professional us- 
ers, the latter aimed at the general public. The for- 
mat is adaptable to either a stationary or rotating re- 
cording head, distinguished by the terms S-DAT and 
R-DAT. 

Proponents of R-DAT cassettes unwittingly invited 
what became an almost endless wrangle over the 
contribution of R-DAT’s superior fidelity to the home 
taping and piracy problem. Through most of the 
1980's, various technical solutions were advanced in 
an effort to defeat copying of compact discs onto dig- 
ital cassette tape, mainly through the use of notch 


filtering and subcode generation. Unfortunately, de- 
creases in fidelity were often the result. 

This dilemma slowed the introduction of R-DAT 
cassettes into the United States consumer market as 
Congress wrote legislation aimed at preserving rea- 
sonable copying privileges for the average consumer 
while guarding against unauthorized piracy of copy- 
righted material. A recent compromise would allow 
an R-DAT tape to be made from a compact disc but 
would prohibit tape-to-tape copying thereafter. 

The final breakthrough came recently in an agree- 
ment to tax digital tape hardware and blank digital 
tape sales to compensate artists for lost royalties. 
Manufacturers of digital audio tape machines will 
pay up to eight dollars in royalty taxes, with blank 
digital tape taxed at about six cents per tape. If this 
agreement becomes federal law in the near future as 
expected, sales of digital tape products and hard- 
ware are expected to rise quickly (Hammer, 1991). 

Another problem with R-DAT is compatibility with 
analog cassette tapes. R-DAT cassettes are slightly 
larger than conventional analog cassettes, holding 
approximately two hours of information on one side 
of the tape. 

The digital compact cassette (DCC), in contrast, 
would allow a potential user to choose either analog 
or digital recording and playback modes. This tech- 
nology offers “backwards compatibility” between 
digital cassettes and analog cassettes. This ability to 
choose between formats may be an important con- 
sideration for home consumers, most of whom have 
many prerecorded analog tapes that would be play- 
able on a DCC deck (Hammer, 1991). If so, DCC may 
well become the format of choice for the home con- 
sumer, leaving the R-DAT format to the broadcast 
and recording professional (De Lancie, 1991). 


ON THE AIR: DAB 


Confusion for broadcasters is heightened by a re- 
cent proposal to abandon analog transmission in fa- 
vor of digital audio broadcasting (DAB). 

Although many broadcasters have adopted the 
compact disc for playback, the enhanced fidelity of 
digital audio is diminished when analog trans- 
mitters and receivers are used (Carter, 1990). Accord- 
ingly, the FCC has begun considering the imple- 
mentation of digital transmission methods. 

Two issues immediately confront this plan to im- 
plement DAB: Cost and spectrum availability. 

The full conversion of more than 10,000 radio sta- 
tions to digital audio broadcasting would likely be 
costly. One of the most expensive components in a 
radio station is its transmitter. Re-equipping all the 
components in the audio chain preceding it, in- 
cluding the control board, amplifiers, microphones, 
&c.,, would be a further expense. For small market 


broadcasters, the costs are potentially prohibitive. 

Spectrum availability so far revolves around the 
question of whether to establish DAB as an in-band 
terrestrial system, which would replace analog 
transmitters already in place, or to add a separate 
band of frequencies for use by satellite-delivered 
DAB. 

The in-band approach to DAB would allow cur- 
rent broadcasters to buy a new transmitter and be- 
gin broadcasting digitally. This would neither de- 
velop a new group of competitors nor lose the audio 
marketplace to satellite broadcasters (Gross, 1991b). 

The second option would introduce a new fre- 
quency band in addition to the current AM and FM 
frequencies. The National Association of Broadcast- 
ers has begun testing a system it has licensed from 
European digital audio broadcasters, Eureka 147, in 
the UHF I-band from 1500-1506 MHz. 

The FCC is also considering frequency bands even 
higher in the UHF spectrum, some near the micro- 
wave range in the S-Band (Gross, 1991a). Mean- 
while, the FCC has approved AfriSpace, Inc. as the 
first experimental DAB satellite service. AfriSpace 
expects to begin digital broadcasts over Africa by 
1993 (AfriSpace gets, 1991). 

Some fear that the separate-band approach would 
especially damage FM radio, much as AM radio was 
undone by FM's ascent over the past 20 years. A sep- 
arate DAB band could illustrate FM radio's current 
technical inferiority to DAB and lead to a decay in its 
consumer acceptance. 

Furthermore, while broadcasters wrestle with 
DAB, cable television companies hope to gain a mar- 
ket advantage in large metropolitan areas by of- 
fering full digital playback of music programming 
channels, such as Digital Music Express, via cable 
audio systems. 

The final resolution of DAB issues is not clear. A 
full discussion of the international implications of 
DAB at the 1992 World Administrative Radio Confer- 
ence may show the more popular directions accept- 
able to world broadcasters. 


COPING WITH THE DIGITAL REVOLUTION 


A Sony spokesman perhaps said it best recently 

when he observed that “each format provides a dif- 
ferent solution’ to the problem of managing audio 
for production (Hammer, p. 38). 
Underlying such a comment is at least a tacit rec- 
ognition that the days of “one size fits all” tech- 
nology have given way to more varied approaches, 
where users have choices that are application- 
specific. 2 

Such an approach requires fluency in under- 
standing the potentials and limitations of the varied 
formats involved, as well as a willingness to adapt to 
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innovations as they occur. 

Fortunately, for those entering the radio field at an 
early age, this fluency and willingness initially are 
easy grasp because little training has to be un- 
learned to accommodate new developments. Un- 
fortunately, most universities are woefully equipped 
to give students appropriate training in cutting-edge 
technologies. 

For radio students, resolving this dilemma is at 
the heart of coping with the digital revolution. It re- 
quires a willingness to look beyond the university 
classroom for self-directed supplemental training 
and learning about these newest technologies. 

In other words, you're probably on your own. So 
now what? For some ideas, consider the role played 
by internships in the curricular experience. 

Instead of the traditional view of an internship as 
a capstone event leading to employment, what about 
multiple internships or viewships? Perhaps a view- 

ship could take place midway 

RSL through the curricular process in 

SS, a recording studio where dig- 
‘ital equipment so far is more 
1 commonly encountered than 
1 in radio stations, with an on- 
1 site radio station internship 
1 occurring later on. Such an 
| arrangement assumes some 
i curricular flexibility by the 
4 school, of course, which may 
i require faculty to carefully 
iconsider how best to ac- 
i quaint students with state- 
/ of-the-art technology if re- 
h sources do not exist at the lo- 
~ cal campus level. 
Radio students also may want to take stock of their 
reading. Classroom instruction usually points stu- 
dents in the direction of such venerable trade pub- 
lications as Broadcasting or Advertising Age. But a 
number of periodicals exist geared to the changing 
nuances of the digital revolution, among them Au- 
dio, Mixt, and Radio World. Reading one or two of 
these periodicals will help keep you updated as dig- 
ital events occur. 
Finally, students must not lose sight of the ultimate 
aim of all these formats and hardware components 
- to make good audio that communicates a message 
effectively. 
It's easy to become totally engrossed in the “sexi- 
ness’ of audio componentry that not only sounds 
great but has the added sensory appeal of both tac- 
tile and visual attractiveness. But keep in mind that 
all those pulsating colored lights, those softly glow- 
ing meters and dials, and those delightful little slid- 
ers and buttons are not the sum of the parts. They 
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are neither what broadcasting is all about, nor what 
audio is all about. 

Instead, they are the means to an end, tools to attain 
the realization of a vision or a shared message be- 
tween interested humans. Changes in technology 
are really nothing more than opportunities to try 
new ways of saying things to one another. 


FOOTNOTES 


‘For a further treatment of digital audio principles, see Pohl- 
mann (1985). 

2 This means that for every unit of noise (expressed in units 
called deciBels) there are 98 units of sound accompanying that 
one unit of noise. By comparison, an acceptable analog standard 
for professional equipment has been a S/N ratio of 55 deciBels. 

> The Mini-Disc system is not expected to have the fidelity of 
the standard 5-inch CD-A, but it promises to surpass analog cas- 
settes. 

4 A number of consumer electronic manufacturers now offer 
a compact disc player that plays a variety of CD sizes as part of 
an integrated home entertainment unit. 

5 MIDI, Musical Instrument Digital Interface is a standard- 
ized protocol used to ensure compatible communications be- 
tween electronic musical instruments. For an understanding of 
MIDI, see Alten (1990), pp. 449 — 453. 

© It seems unlikely that the acronym WORM will have wide- 
spread use. Digital veterans may remember Sony's early attempt 
to call compact discs “Digital Audio Discs” (DADs) another ac- 
ronym that met with public coolness. 

7 It should be noted that even the preservation of rare or orig- 
inal analog recordings on compact disc usually entails pains- 
taking work by recording engineers to remove as much surface 
noise and as many vinyl defects as possible, a feat not likely to 
be duplicated by the general public. 
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For Audio Equipment 


Call BSW! 


When it comes to broadcast audio equipment there's one distributor you'll want to remember to call... 
Broadcast Supply West. 

For over 17 years we've been providing broadcasters with the best products, prices and service 
available. BSW is open 12 hours daily to offer professional assistance in selecting equipment and 
supplies that are vital to your operations. With educational discounts, competitive bid pricing, same 
day shipping on stock items, and an array of over 200 manufacturers to choose from, we can simplify 
the process of acquiring the products you need. Million dollar inventory with hundreds of items to 


choose from. 
Why not call BSW today! 
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BROADCAST SUPPLY WEST 


America’s Full-Time Broadcast Supplier 


7012 27th Street West Tacoma, WA. 98466 CALL 800-426-8434 or FAX 206-565-8114 
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Digital Made Simple 
The New Dynamax DCR1000 


O.: new Digital Cartridge Recorder, the Dynamax DCR1000, features simple cart-like mechanics 
with just three front panel buttons on the playback unit. No special training or keyboard is necessary 
for operation. 3 '/2" floppy disks serve as reliable, low cost recording media. 


Our staff of veteran broadcast professionals preserved all the familiar user-friendly functions and 
flexibility of conventional cart machines in the DCR1000. We know the ins and outs of on-air studios 
as well as the needs of station personnel. Engineers will appreciate the durability and virtually 
maintenance free design of the DCR1000. (The disk drive offers over 20,000 hours MTBF yet requires 
less than 15 minutes to replace.) D.J.s will put their hands on instant cue and start buttons. The 
production staff will enjoy CD quality audio and the ease of direct digital dubbing. And Station 
Management will find the price reasonable — about the same as Dynamax CTR90 Series Cartridge 
Machines. 


You will be amazed by the versatility of the Dynamax DCR1000. Call Fidelipac for more 
information and a brochure. 


Fidelipac Corporation () P.O. Box 808 ) Moorestown, NJ 08057 U.S.A.) TEL 609-235-3900 [] FAX 609-235-7779 [1 TELEX 710-897-0245 
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